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CREDO OF THE AUTHORS 



We believe: 

^! • that the development of the several new. approach^ to reading , is a 
heajthy sign of. progress. 

. • that there are historical cycles in many reading methods and materials 
and that both improve with the appearance of the method , in each of its 
successive cycles. \ ^ 

• • that reading. is but one strahd in the total comnmnication process and 
; that, the. teaching of leading can be reinforced wheii taught in close relation- 
ship to the other communication processes, viz: speaking, listening, compos- 
ing,, spelling «?nd writing. . ' . 

• that there is not, and never will be, any one method for teaching ct/i 
children to read.. 

that teachers should become acquainted with many different approaches 
to reading and should experim<*ht in using different ones. 

_ /• that teachers should use different approaches in terms of the different 
needs and 'stoics of learning of different children. ^ 

. • that teachers should continuously keep themselves infgrmctf in regard 
to research conducted with the different methods, and should carefully con- 
sider the pros and cons resuiting from several investigations rather than 
accept the results 'of a single study. ; . . 



PART I 



V Introduction . ; 4 . 

. ■ ■ •' ■ . ■ * . ■ f'l ■ 
. We are living in an age of explosions. There is a knowledge .'ex- 
plosion, .a transportation explosion, a comniunication explosion, 
.psychological explosion, a medical explosion, and an educational ex^ : 
plosion, of which reading is a part. '[ ' 

Jhis. reading explosion has been responsible during the short spanj 
.of our present decade for an' outcropping of, many new approachesy 
in popular mafgazines and educational journals. . They are hearing about 
them al educational n^^eetings and in TV programs. Through ail these 
media, opinions on eac>i of the new approaches are expressed both by 
. proponents and opponents/ * 

Some teachers are trying out one of the innovation^, in their own 
classrooms; Others are wondering if they should experiment with one 
or more of these approaches. All are asking questions and seeking ' 
information. It is in response to this situation that the following dis- 
cussion on Some ^Approaches to Reading prepared. — H. B. S « 



A Look at Several Approached 



by NiLA Bantqn Smith 



The Language Experience Approach 

No ONE CAN DENY, the /soundness of the theory, back of the Language 
Experience Approach ; 7^v;^:6mniunicalipn strands of listening, speaking, writing 
and reading are irreva,:u61y bound together. In the Language Experience 
Approach reading is taught as it is interv/oven throughout the fabric of .the 
over-all communication complex. _'\ 

Backgroand and Evolution , • ^ 

This method and severaJ other of the innovations described in this pamphlet 
have had their roots in thqj past. There are such things as cycles in reading. A 
new method is born, attracts attention, flourishes for a- time, then fades away 
Nothing more is heard of it perhaps for decades, possibly , eveii for centuries. 
Then suddenly it comes back again improved in method and format This time 
it stays for a longer period and- is used in teaching larger numbers of children. 
Thiis cycles in reading niethod continue to.evolve, revolve and; improve: This is 
the way of progress in reading: ^ . ' 

. The Langiiage Experience Approach has its roots far back in antiquity. The 
Human race iised this method in its early communications. No doubt primitive 
man first learned to listen and to speak as children, first learn to listen arid to 
speakdn our present ciyiiization. iFin ally, 'when t^ie time came at which early 
! man felt compel lingly the need for communicating something he had: experi- 
" enced to others too distant in space or time for speaking to them directly, hp 
devised characers to represent unis; of language and felloy 'man learned to read 
them.^ So must children at present learn to read language characters in messages 
Written by people too far away for the children to speak to them or listen, to 
■ them.;' ■„"'•;,., \ ' ' . ^'r- 

. . As e textbooks evolved,x spelling and Avriting were taught ias n part of 
reading instruction. Eventually,'" Jioweyer, j With ,. specialization ; in: our school* 
curriculums, a' separate period was set aside each- day for teaching spelling,^ 
'permianship, reading arid composition. The learning of each of these skills was 
. supposed to proceed in its own watertight conipartmeht as an entity. . 

But things are changing and once again we are striving to teach the language 
skills in relationship to one another and in morc.natural situations approximate 
ing those which caused the different skill strands to develop together in the first 



place. The Language Experience Approach is an excellent example of teiaiching 
' reaching as a part of tfie total communication process. However, other innov> 
t ions described in this pamphlet and some of 4he recent series of readers 
make much more use than formerly of composition, handwriting and spelling in 
their programis. Perhaps history is repeating itself or at least offering promising 
pcxipective. . / ■ \ ■. • i ■ * . V ' 

; Method Used in the Language Experience Approach 

The method used in teaching by the Language. Experience Approach is stated 
concisely in the. following philosophy as phrased by Allen ^ in the words of a 

child:.^.. / ^. :.\ . V ; - ■ -..^ " 

* \N^at lean think about, lean talk about 
. \\^at I CM say. Lean write (or someone can write for me), 
' AVhatlczmw^ ".V ~ 

I can read what others write for me. to jead. 

In this approach no distinction is made between the comni\inicatioA\ strandis 
of speaking, listening, writing and reading. Equal emphasis is placed lipdn all 
these skills ais each feeds into, facilitates and reinforces the otfi ers. 

Reading and wriling^s^well-asJspeaking-and'listeni^^ plaCe even 

during the first days of schooL A few examples will be given: As a child paints, 
the teather may as)^"What are you painting?" If the child answers, **My' 
house," she may wri|§ the caption "My house" under his picture. If hie has* 
spveral objects in his picture, she may ask what each one is and write the name 
that the child gives for each object above its picture. 

As the chlldren.go about their creative work they talk. Tom, v/ho is modeling 
with clay,' may say; "See tlie dog I madie!" The teacher may then suggest,. "Let's 
^ write what you just said." Sh6 writes on the chalkboard or paper, "See the dog I 
•made " Tom "reads" what she has written. . 

At the beginning' the teacher writes what the child. ^n dictate. Eventually, and 
-one:byT>nerthe^hildfeif'malce^ they say they .w?int to 

write. The teacher then helps each child to write what he personally wishes to 
say or what others say in making a group chart or perhaps a booklet of 
group-composed charts. ; ' ^ 

In addition to art and construction activities, many other types of experiences 
are p>rbvided for the purpose of stimulating talk» for talk is : the stuff out of 
which skills in. listening,, reading and writing emerge. The children go on 
excursions, view films, listen to recordings, sing songs,- bring objects from home 
for discmssion, relate their personal experiehces^play games; listen to .p<>ems and 
stories and do numerous other things that provide opportunities to. develop the 
language skills. " ; - 

M^iferials ' . • . '.. ' ' ' . ' 

■ . ' ..'/..*■■■■ • . ■ • ■ , 

Prerequisites of • the Language Experience >. Approach are materials and 

equipment that invjtc/creative self-expression: /pdints and easels, paper for 

.fwiger painting, crayons and paper for drawing, clay for modeling, paper for 

free-hand cut-outs, scrap materids to fashion in ingenious ways. > ; . 

^ Dorris M. Lee . and FJl. V: Allen, "Language Experiences in Reading Development;" 
Learn'mu To Read Through Experience. New York: Meredith Publishing Go., 1963.* 

Pp. 33-35: ... .; ; • 



Tiere are gamci to play. There are intriguing pictures to stimulate discus- 
sion, and, there arc many easy books with high interest app^^ to first-grade 
'children;- ■ ■' ■" - ■ "/ . - — . 

There may be a pet— a rabbity a bird or a mouse that, the children will . 
observe; care for, a2id talk about, ' „ * . . 

During wiiy stages in the use of this inethod, no reading readiness .. 
; workbooks or prcprimers- are lased. l^ter, after. the children have built up a. " 
sufficient reading vocabulary, they may use. the books, of any of the .current " 
reading, series. Besides, trade books, other textbooks ."and periodicals are 
available in abundance. Supplemental reading materials and reading ga^w.of . ;. . 
many kinds niay also be u sed> . /= . 

It is difficult to conceive of any pr^-prepared material that 'might be used 
with children during the begipning days in which ^ this method is used/ for the . .v^ 
' content of their, reading emerges from their own personal experiences. Allen 
. and^lenA. however, have publis^^ materials under the title Lflh^w^g^ . 
Experiences in Reading, which include extensive suggestions to the teacher for 
conducting a Language Experience program. For the children, record books arc 
proVided'for two levels. Three pupii.record books for I^v^^ ; 

-II are orgaiiijKd into unit-topics with7:whb^^ believe all childrpn will , j^.,^ 

. identify. There js -much blank space' where children are to' write their own . * 
compositions in tennis o£ their person^ interests. The books are designed to ; 
serve as personal records of the dhildrens' writing> reading and thinking. . . . ^ . 

.Resewxh. ' \ . ^ ^ ■* ' 

The references under "Research" which follow describe several studies . 
concerning the effects . of , the Language Experience Approach and include . ^ 
statistical data obtained by the investigators. 'These results are conflicting. Those . 
wishing to pursue- research reports on this method, may wish to read some of . . V.:^ 
■ these references. * ...... ; " /. - » . . ■ / 

___1R^V. Allen, and Claryce AllenJ Language Experiences in Reading j ChicsLZO- . -'ft^ 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Press, 1966. , ^ ■ ^. ' . / ■ 
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The Initial Teaching Alphabet 

. The iNTtiAL Teaci«no Alphabet is fieiiJg u^ many schools and is the 
subject of ^ide discussion: , - / 

This alphabet was devised in Englapd by Sir Jamw Pitmm The purposes 
whkh- PitmanlhacT in^ preparing a revised alphabet in the^ English 

; language- were: . : : • _ ^ — :I 

1. To "provide asystcm of simplified spelling. - ^ ^.r : 

21 To improve the reading ability of ^hildren with the use of this system. 

Pitihah^bas warned that the alphabet is a mediiun, not a method. He also has 
stated emphatically that it is intended foKwse in initial stages of reading and not 
for continued use through the grades. He originally called the alphabet the 
"Augmented Roman Alphabet" but laier renamed it^ the 'IniUal Teaching 
Alphabet'' The initial letters of the v^ordi in this title arc respecdvely f / 1, aad^ 
fl.-Hcnce this me^ium.ofjcaghingls^corn m^ kn own as "i,t.a" . 

se bed €€ • t 
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>^ jippcartDg m oiir akkyoat^ The 9ymU^ coiiflst of 

; V ; our ; lowr-casc Rpca an dskix^ aSdiiidnal symbblir oamb^^ 

^ . of tbe?>amc letter. For iMtamf^ if you 
; ; k yofli will 

. • ; , Ihesccond nw from the b6ttom; iiw^ nb& tfeal^fli^ 

script > IS ii$cd:fpr tl^ \si f^Uhcr^^ v 

; conventiofiat a ii ihkjI for the soundlb^t c as ta^M^^#^ 
v> r - a and ii is u5c^ for the soan^d of a use oriiffi^cnl 

\" soun<te of the lettm caiWMs Jlws nUmbc^^o^^^ 

Ui the alphabet to run Up^^^ ■ ; 

S ; To mahy tins alpha?K &u«Jdteniy btt«r^^^ 
; appcan to havc/bcen a ticwliy;^ a ni^^ such alphabets have 

wilb^us for^ five centuries. As n Sri© of some other soHK^allcd "i^w** / 

appioacl|ic«. /rcv«^ and augmented Roman^falptebets.!have gow 
icvtral idydiii of dcvt!opi»o^ 
^ have devi5e<| phonetic jdphafes 
..^^^^^^ 

^^^hing reading in the ' j^f^^?^*/ siit«n^ sei^tccblH a^d jcij^^^ 

- BctwcciulSIO: Americans dev^lojfx^ e^ 

; prepared nuiding books aiid 

of books printed in ihcir respective alphabets, in 1925 \y._H. Winch publti^^ 
moriograph based otl more (iifwi twetity^^^ y^^ his) expanded , 

:;alphabct callciS-'Thonoscriijt.^^^ ^-^nV^ v':-''^-; /-;:f\:v: '- '^^ :P:t--^:^:^^^^ ' 
Durmg^lhe years that fpli 
mediums for teaching UtlJe^was l^ard abf^ tWcin irt the 

. IMled States for(many ycais*^ 
— -^--^ixtns:whCT in Great Bdlaiti • 

wth tiic i«c of Pibnan's "^^ 

; Tarn It is; thai: tl^ mcdiimiv'to iise b teething reading 

' pcirsiited through -te i^t^aJaw aaim 

; y tb th V ^ • • { 

- , Two hdsic scts oif ri^^^ firinted in i.t*a, have been puW 
developed in England prepared 
' . published In London in the cariy^^^s^ «> tilled TAr pcming Heeuters. '^^ 
jj)v Jfccrics, available to scbbbls ii)^ bawe boo1», a 

- review' book, aiS^ditipnar hoofo 
y-; Vmental-roatcrialsS-^ -'a; ^::pX'\':. : ■ ' y:'-:o- ''-' ' ' ■■. ■ ■ '('j-rv^^^^^^^^ ' 
; A series of i/t/a* i^^rs ha$ ' 

V:^ : viaU^Diby f« In diseasing the* Amcricsan pu^^ 

' y the lcne« wiilj,s!asbcs as i/tM ' ■ * " v . . \ . ^ ■ - 





ben and rtie gctt 
. / ■ 5f mm wm.ifpS'axituij,, ■ 

bookW tOfrtfc«i with workbooks, teacher's mjmual, coordirtaScd S:uppl^Ci«cnt3l 
ffcbrdiy and a w^lth of bl^cr supj>kmenii>l meading material?^ well as 
le^Mog ma^tsrlali ami aids. For IPhasc if, addSUonal materlah a?e proVidcrd Jor 

; '•E^tciidk^ aiid Dcvtlcpr^^ and ilmilaily for Phase Ilir' Spctiftg and 

TjiB^lkmJ"*'^-:.''^;-.', ■- , - 

One fit%l-gr43^ fccfifs^^^^^ rcaJeisJwidcly um^^ i^^ pnnfcd in our inidfional 
orthography has bcc^i UftwIstiJd mfo i.ft^a; the iLa. firse^grade maxtmH oVjhc 

^Ucw B&Hc ReedetSt Cmktil^^ Fotmdmioh Serks (Scolt Foresman) aic 
Identical fo l^wic (Tpwnfefpam inu the u^sriljibFisi orthogrspby series except ihat 
8h« l?6ote a^^^ tf5« typography of the ItMiA Teaching 



wun .aKurnw'^n te went to m 

an c\ d.' / u p Be t 'ot u (Yi \ \c arcl i n ue 

■ ■ / . ■ - ■ ■ . - 

Compc^siiion by a pupil irt ihc Bclhlehcm Arc/i School Diilricf, Bcihlehcm, ; 



i ji*^ for a .jnctbod to be used -wilh J.t.a. Pitman^ as stated above, did not* . 
recommend any particular jnclbod/Tt^c simplified alphabet, however, seems to 
invite wntiog. Most teachers who xisc i.t.a; ur^c thj^ir . pupils to go alicad and 
wile whitiher or not they know how lo spell. Hence priictJcally all reports, 
concerning the use of i.ta'. empjiaske highly (ayorablev results in Written 
/ compc^jfion ^vhiVh, of cpui^« ^ composition, 
handwiiting, and spelling. As one teacher puts it in her.rcpbrt: *Thci4* creative 
writing is unbelievable; Thcy^re writing about their own experiences/ With no 
limits on 'vocabulary; their wnlmg is more mature and expressive." Above is a 
Sample of a conipbsition written by a firsUgrade child who was being targht 
* xnihuLtiu ' • ' .■ . . '■' 

The Early ta Rtcd i/i/ii Series recommends a methodology to accompany 
tbe use of their books^ which, the authors call '*Xhc Language Arts Approach." 
. . Chijdren participate from the beginning in activities involving readings hanUr 
' writing, creative 'writing, spelling and thinking. Sound symbols ar<; introduced 
gradually aj)d are reinforced in the workbooks.^ 



. Research in regard lb the effectiveness of the Pitman Alphabet in teaching 1 
reading is inconclusive. A large body of data in regard to the use of this 
sOpbabcl has accumulated during the last icw years, and most of the studies, 
have shown i.l,a, to be' superior. However, some of the investigations arc now 
bemg questioned in regard to their designs and controls. 

^Some selected references to reports of research conducted concerning the 
effectiveness of i.t.a. are given in the list of ^'References" that foUow. Perhabs 
the reader will wish to read some of these reports for himself. : 
■•.■;•■_■.,_/' ■ , • ' . , ■ . . •. 
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Linguistic Approaches to Reading 

Although a background discussion of linguistic tiieory as applied to 
reading would probably be helpful at this poihr, to assume that an adequate, 
discussion of linguistics and reading could be pr^ented in the space available in 
this publication would be a ludicrous presumption. Linguistics is . an old and 
complex science. Perhaps all that can be accomplished in this introductory 
section is to point out that change has taken place in the science -and use of 
linguistics and to provide definitions of some specialized terms that teachers of 
reading may meet. References at the end of this section are suggested to readers 
. unfamiliar with linguistics; other references will be encountered continuously in 
educational journals. - r^..- I - 

Statiis and Specialized Vocabulary : .\ ^ ^ 

At present linguistics seems to be viewed with respect but with' lack of 
understanding on the part of many teachers. Linguists, however, are busy trans- 
lating their thcoi'ies into practical classroom nriethods and materials for Engish 
teachers, and this includes teachers of reading. > ^ 

Linguistics has its own vocabulary. For the teacher not familiar with this 
science, here are definitions of a few terms most commonly found in articles 
about linguistic^ and reading. 

To define such terms, perhaps we should first ask, "What is linguisticsl?" 

£m^ww//c^. Shahe^ defines linguistics by say . ' 

1. A scholarly discipline concerned with the; nature of hiiriian language— 
with what speakers do with and .know about their. language— ras well as 
• , with different.grammar systems, dialects and the like, AND ... 

1 Harold G. ShzncJ Linguistics and the Classroom Teoc/ier. , Washington, D. C: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1967. p. 3. 



2. A behavioral science yf\ih \m^\\c^^^ strategy in tryiiig to 
induce behavior change thrbugh the use of language, AND . . . 

3. A social science Bs it establishes linkages between language and culture, 
and language. 

. Unguist/ A linguist was once qonsidered to be a. person who could speak 
n^any languages. In terms of modem linguistic theory a linguist is a scholarly 
person who specializes in language in all of its aspects. 

Phonics and Phonemics, Fries* has defined phonics znd phonemics in a way , 
that distinguishes between the meanings of these two terms. 

Phonics has been and continues to be a way of teaching beginning reading. It 
consists primarily in attempting to nriatch the individual letters by which a word 
IS spelled with the specific "sounds" which these letters "say." Phonics is used by 
some teachers as one of the methods of . helping pupils, who hav^ acquired a - 
"sight-vocabulary" of approximately 200 words, to solve the . problems 
presented by "new" words by "sounding" the letters. . / -■ j 

Phonemics is a set of techniques by which to identify and to describe, 
especially in tenns of distribution, the bundles of sound contrasts that constitute . 
^the structural units that mark the. word -patterns. It is the phonemes of the 
language that alphabetic writing represents. 

Phoneme: A phoneme is a unit of speecH sound. Most linguists agree that 
there are 43 phonemes or speech sounds in the English language. ^ ^ 

Grapheme, A graphenie is a letter or group of letters that represent a 
phoneme. . . - 

^honemic-grdphemic correspondence. This is a phrase frequently used by * 
linguists when discussing reading. It means the agreement of a speech sound : 
withNlhe letter or cluster of letters that represent it in written or printed 
language. ^ . 

Syntax: The way in which words are put together to form phrases, clauses 

. and sentences. ■ ; : _ .^.^ i__ ^-.—j. .J^ 

Morphology, Study of the forms of language; that is, a study of the / 
meaningful units that we call words. 

Reading Method and Materials . T 

There is diversity oif opinion among linguists in regard to reading method. 
Although linguists, disagrees, characteristic procedures "shine through" instruc- 
tions to teachers that come with most published linguistic readers. Not all 
authors advocate all procedures mentioned below, but these procedures are fair 
representations of linguistic thinking: ^ 

'-• The alphabet is learned first of all, not because children are to, learn the 
. sounds of the letters but because these are the letter units that cornpose the 
sequence and order within the unit of a phonerhe as the child sees it. 

_ • The phoneme-graphenie relationships arc presented in sequences of \yords 
of regular spelling as cat, rat, hat, elc. Minimum contrasts are sometimes 
^presented.as (mat— fat, mat^ — man, mat — met, etc.) Words of irregular spelling 
such the, on are used sparingly and taught as sight words when needed in 
reading sentences' - 

2 Charles C. Fries, Linsuisdcs attd Reading, 'New York: Holt, Rinchart and Win-^ 
ston,Inc. 1963. p. 156. .'. 



• Special activities, io develop meanings usually are not used because the 
words in the reading book arc supposed to be. words, already in the^ child's 
vocabulary; he therefore knows the meanings. Reading is simply a matter of 
turning printed symbols back into the child's oral language. • : r . 

• In the teachers' guides of most series of linguistic readers, teachers are 
advised to have children ^do considerable writing in connection with the word 
patterns they read. I 

• Chalkboard work in syntaxes often recommended, such as having children . 
' read sentences in which the order of words is changed, as: The dish is here. Is 
the dish here? Here is the dishv 

• Some authors give attention to pitch and stress. Pitch has to do with 
intonation— the level and intensity of a given speech/sound. Stress has to do 
with different degrees of accent on certain words. 

Materials . - ' \ 

The first reading boolc for children based on linguistics was **Let's Read," by 
Bloomfidd and Bamhartr'' containing 245 lessons. Children first learn the 
alphabet, thpn have praictice in learning lists of words with similar patterns, 
followed in each case with sentences containing these words. The emphasis is on 
symbol-souqd correspondences. All reading is done orally, and at this stage of 
.de\»d6pnaent the authors believe that the emphasis should be on recognition of 
words, with little or no attention to meanings. 

The first series of readers, published to express linguistic theory was the 
Merrill Linguistic Readers, in which the basic program consist^ of six readers 
together with workbooks and supplemental materials. ' .'^ \ 

The content of two sample pages in My First Reader of ithis Series follows. 
The first page shows some sentences in which ^this word pattern is to be read in 
context. . 

AT^Cat'T 

^ • Nat is a cat . 
Is Nat Fat? 
Nat is fat. 
Nat is a fat cat. 

'^P-'^^' ' / • ■ /■ . ..-Cp-a) _ '^V'*' 

Lists of word patterns appear on separate • pages throughout but less 
freqiiently in the later books. In each^ case the list is followed, with sentences in 
- which pupils have an opportunity to read the pattern words in contcxti In My 
Second Reader ytiz sentence selections begin to accumufate into plots Which in 
successive readers expand in length and .complexity. The stories are mostly 
realistic but there are. a few fanciful tales and some;poems. • . ] 

Beginning reading instruction in this program starts with language activities* 
plus learning the letters of the alphabet in capitalized, thin lower-case formsi 
Children then proceed to learn certain word patterns, which in turn are placed 
in carefully organized sentence sequences. 

3 Leonard Blooirnfield, and Clarence L. Bamhard. Let*s Read. 'DtUoiU Wayne" 
State University Press,- 1961. p. 5. .1, , . 



cat 
fat 
Nat 




OUicr basic Ibguistic scries are described below 

SRA Basic Reading Scries (Science Research Associates, Inq., 1964, 1965). 
This series consists of six books . arranged according to levels. Each _ level 
coiistitutes a sequence of sound-spelling ^patterns. Through an inductive discov- 
ery method, the child meets the sound-speUmg patterns of related groups of 
words arid is led to formulate his own .generalizations. . . . 

" The Linguistic Readers (Harper and .Row, Inc.,|l965). The series consists of 
publics readers, workbooks, and teachers" manuids. Vowel, lettgrs representing 
speech units are introduced in a patterned and Consistent way. Considerable . 
attention is given to separate consonants and to attivities in which consonants 
are manipulafed.by substituting one of them wit^i vowel-consonant combina- 
tions, Unpattemecl speech/units are carefully controlled. Preprimer and primer 
stories deal chiefly with fanciful stories about animals. 

Miami Linguistic Readers (D. C. Heath & Company, 1964-65). Developed 
chiefly, for bilingual Children, this material has ijeen strongly influenced by 
structural linguistics." At the same time,- there is an attempt to maintain ^he 
^ractibe of conventional reading programs in thfe use of content reflecting 
children's traditional literature.. Grammatical forms and arrangements, as weU 
. as spelling patterns and vocabulary, are controlled. There are. twenty-one 
pupils' books with accompanying .seat work booklets and . teachers^ manuals. 

Reading Experience and Development Scriw (American Book Company, 
1968). This series is a itnguistically oriented set of readers recently published. 
It is broader in'design for teaching skills thaii pre>|ious linguistic readers. The 
series consists of pupils' texts, skill books, artd tests (diagnostic, checkup and 
achievement) and is supplemented by separate kitsj designed to improve com- 
prehension and/word recognition. According to this method, children are m- 
trbduced to groups of patterned words with regulaq spelling. Word recognition 
"TiTthis method may be said to be linguistic,- but tjiese patterns of words arc 
-used as a basisiorip;ione//c^eneralizadonsLlingui&tic^ 
patterns, are: emphasis on oral language, attention |o appreciation of language 
(tone, stress juncture); word order; punctuation; knowledge of various mean- 
ings of a word or of different, uses of a word in twoidifferent cultures. _ ^ 

The Palo Alto Reading Program (Harcourt, B rate and World, Inc., 1968). 
This series contains twenty pupils' books, twenty workpads, six teachers* giiides 
and an abundance of supplemental materials. It relies heavily upon linguistics 
' withtmajor einphasis upon sound-symbol relationships. Its method, makes use 
of all strands of the language art.. t . .^ j , , 



Research \ 

•Several studies have been made to ascertain the; effectiveness of the use of 
linguistic materials as compared with, other methods. The results are inconclu- 
sive. Accounts of such studies are listed under ^^Rjesearch" in the References 
that follow. ■ i 
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Programed Instruction with Reading 
'Materials; , 

1 RdORAMED INSTRUCTION is a fairly new term to enter bur educational 
vocabulary and has only recently been used to designate a method of teaching 
reading in the classroom. The term as applied to reading is often heard from 
educational platforms and is frequently encountered in books and periodicals. It 
would seem that programed instruction definitely has joined : the group^of new 
"7^proachiM"toTt :^ i^-.^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^.^^ „ 

rEvolation andPrfaac]pI«i . V . • « ^ i 

. Like many other "ne)w" methods, the use of programed instruction has 
antecedents in ancient history. While the term came into usp as an educational 
method in itself in recent times, many characteristics of this method throughout 
the ages have been apparent in attempts to improve instruction. TTie concept of • 
minute analysis of teaching and learning tasks is evident in the detailed lessons 
used in Greece at the time of Cicero .The catechl^tical form U3^d in religious 
instruction in the middle iges marshalled bejjiavicri The catechism in the New* 
England Primerwas."prpgramed." / ' ■ ^ . 

The tenn "programed instruction/* h^ ratherv recent, the first iise 

being attributed to B. p. Skinner, who used the term in his work witH teaching 
machines to indicate a coverrall method exemplifying the principles on the next 
page. With the emergence of computers and odier technological devises that 
have possibilities for lising programed niaterials for instructional puiposes, "pro- 
gramed instruction" has become a.comrnon term, particularly as associated with 
the technological devices for teaching. 

Eventually, -sfbrne prbgramers began to ask, "Why can't we prepare pro-^ 
gramed materials that cian be ^used in the classroom as textbooks?" TFhus was 
bom the concepF^f"' implementing ..programed . instruction irj reading with 
"software.'l Discussion here will be bonfined only to the teaching of reading with 
the use of "software" or, in other wordsi with textbook materials. 



Although the vocabulary of programed instruction is not highly technical, it 
does contain a few words with .specialized'meaning: 

Frograrp, When used as a verb, "to program" means to break subject matter 
or skills into small, sequentially organized units. . ^ - 

Pro^ramer. One who prepares programed materiaK 

Frame, A unit of subject matter. Frames vary in sizes; usually a frame is a 
short sentence, a short paragraph or a passage of short paragraphs. . \ 

Some pf the most important principles of progratned instruction reflecting 
results of studies of leAniing conducted by psychologists are; 

1. Active\respons€. The pupil himself must make continuous responses 
involving expUcit practice. 

2. Immediate confirmation. Each respon se must be checked immediately by 
the student to see whether the response >^as right or wrong, 

3. Small steps. The piaterial to be learned must be broken down into small •• 
steps and carefully sequenced. • 

4. Reinforcements Each step must be given repeated practice in order to 
establish the initial learning. ^ , ^ 

5. Self-pacing, Each pupil is supposed to proceed on an individual basis at 
his own rate. 



Materials and Method 

Programed materials for use as textbooks at the primary level are extremely 
limited. Only two will be described, with materials and their respective methods 
discussed under one heading: 

Progratned Reading, Prepared by Cynthia pee Buchanan and Sullivan 

l\ss«jc?at^^^ 

1965. (1) Additional books have been added continuously. 

Series 1. After two periods of preparatory work children start on a 128»page 
book titled The Programed Primer. A Programed Prereader is provided for 
those not ready to go ahead with the next regular text. Book One, After 
finishing Book One^ the child goes on to read story books in Scries X, : 

Series «2 consists of seven programed workbooks and two story books. Test 
booklets, are also provided. ^ . 

Series 3 embraces several books, including a wide Variety of material such as 
poems, plays, short stories, and selections abput gods and heroes of Greek 
mythology. This series also includes the first programed novel. The Rounda* 
bout's Secret, ' 

Examination of the illustration will show that (our different responses arc 
called for. In two frames the child is supposed to complete a^ord by adding a 
missing letter. In one frame he responds by choosing one df two phrases. In 
another frame he makes a "yes** or "no" response. (T'he ant in the picture is 
red.) In the last frame he marks a picture to represent a phrase. (In one of the 
pictures the mat is brown 0 / . ^ 

The answers are given in the panel on the left side of the pagc. The child is 
provided with a "slider" with which he covers the answers. When he has written 
his response he reveals, the answer, by pulling the /slider down to the blaclc line 
at the bottom of the section containing the answer. Thus he finds out immedi- 
ately Whether he was right or wrong. ^ / 



: To elaborate moxc fully on the me«ho<i: Cbn«lrtn,^bcfore worWng with the * 
primer^ arc guided through two preparatory stages. In the first stage they Icarp 
to recognize and write the alphabet/ Alphabet cardi and an alphabet strip arc 
prpvidedfor the teacher's usc;'. / *^ 

In the second stage, b which, the work, is entirely ojal, children learn the 
sounds of A* M, NriT and;!./ After a child finishes the primer period .wb(?n he is 
under the teacher's direction, he is given a test If-he makes a score of 80 or 
more he proceeds tp worW with Book l. If his score is below 80 he ^orks with 
the teacher oh Programed Trereader. A\lhough most ^c^^ Indepcnd^ 
'eptly after starting Book 1, those ' w|io do' not; continue to work with the 
.'teacher for a time. As soon as Independence' is achieved each child proceeds at 
hisowhrate. ;■ " .:: . .'V ' " ' 

; The method is linguistically oriented in that words are arranged in pattcrtB of 
words of similar spcUmg: However, children are also taught .*^the sounds of 
separate letters, m other words, phonics. > , : ! • ? • 

Spelling an(^ handwriting are used from (he beginning. T^^ isi often 
requirpd|tq supply missing letter in a word and sometimes a wholes wopd. The 
authqrs say that the , vocabulary of the second scries is large enough ^^ i^ 
children can* help to write ^ort stories, descriptive passa^ and poems. - 
Michigan Successive Discriniihation Reading Frogwn. Here, the reading 
pro^iim by Donald E- PJ Smith and coUaborators^ is, part of a general 
language arts program includtng discriminau'on" in writing* listening ajnd Ian- 
Vguagcas wll 'as in,,mdipg.'. ■ ,: ^ ' ' ' * " • ^v^"•,■■ 

\ The purpose of this program, the authors, is to teach rcadiniCs 

.writing and Ibtcning to all Eng^ 

There are four books teaching visual arid aujlitory components: Books I and 
2 for teaching! ih^ visual componeijt» and . Books ^'ij and If for* the aui^iiory 
component. Boolcs 3 to Sj-^mplete the basal prog^ vocabulaiy of 

349 wortfa. and pnjvidingpa complete in phonemic analj^sis^ Books>^9f '^ 
^and==l l-^re-dcstgned^to=Tprepa 

Teachers' manuals arc provided, Siniple line dirawings arc liscdralj voliimcs^^^ 
'.bound In soft cbvjfB. ^ '-^'f ' '■"■y:'--- - ■ 
' ' The corUjSJJt ^which appears on tbc^ upper half of page S^Sto in -Book 8 is i 
^ piL^mt( fb5oy>. In working wjth ti^b page the child is gtycn practice in 'finding > 
the sentence '^He took those pcnhies.'VPreoedmg ihb page- had practice in 
finding ibis same sentence Withia Jinotheir grbup of sent'en<;«s, and in finding ihcv 
: word //io5e in lists of wondi. Fbllowifig this page^ he comjplctes sentences by 
" writing r^oje Loappropriatc plates. 

: . • . ^ Hc-toolt those pennies - ' 

I.^JtteiS^k those peonies. He took iho«{ jpennies. He lakes those 
panties^ 

ll He tickle'' pinches, lie too^ those ^nn3<».. Hc took the o^ 

.; . ■■'piancs* ■ ' ] ''^'^ - ' ' '''-''^ 

3. fie took all those pennies. He took fhosc pennies. . ' .[ . 1 

^ Donald E : Pi' Smith, M DhcHminasion Program, Ana A^tt I 

Mich.: University of Michigan Press* 
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' Rcscareh i$ vjOe^, in regard to il« cff«^^ 

mslniction materials used without 0Ulomaiion ioi ihc clswiwm teaching of 
pritoary children. Oaty one scientificalty controlled , mvcsligatioa has beoi 
reported in educational Iticraiurc as the time of this writing. This study 
conducted by Ruddfilf (I I ) who used \hc S\^UWm Pm^amed RemSing Sen^^ <n 

classrooms and the Sheldon basic feadcjs in six clas*w?ms. lo two other . 
groups of classrooms he 7;:rtrd^^^ linguistic malcrial The mult* oh- 

fiiSned from comparing (he programed instruction groups w^lh the basal reader 
groups caa be sunirficd up by stating that the dinfcrcnce was not significant. : 
Both groups did abont its well as you would expect children to do at the end of 
the school 5Njar/ . ^ ; i: 

A few studfi^s have been reported as having been conducted not with gfoups. 
of classroom children but with individual pupils or with older-age remedial 
groups using, programed material, A sampling of these studies wiH be men- 

Eil^h(8) lepbrts a high digrcc of sudc&Svin an experiment m which 120 
first-gradcrij in innerncity schools. were tbibre^^ with ay^prograrncd . 

^m^f^^ct^on mclbod and their reaiJing ability cpm^^ with thai of matched 
controls:^^ reading aehlevemcnt of the tutored group wis signifjcantly bigh^rr 
than the ^litrbi group; Ellson has also used this n^od succ^foHy in tutoring 
remedial ti^ding .aises and mentally retarded chil^ien. In mstances the 
method was ta«d as a 5^^^ . 

One aiiempi at using .mogtamcd Instruciion with rcmed^ cascs was reported 
by Codkin(9), vi^bo witf^crs conducted in New York Cit^^chools a two-year 
Vrbicci in which ifey iiscd programed material devised to #gta^e the reading 
skilH of sevcnlb- and^ clghih-gradc studerits. Their wo»K wita programed 
lailnictioxt failed to modify the critical behavior of the stUitedta^-5« readmg, 

Itjc abo\i5 samples arc rcpfescntati\*c of the Imnted teseafcft,;whjc!i » 
available on 'providing !pfog/amcd reading instnictlori without atJtomalion. 
There is urgent i^tced for more car«!fu!ly^^ ihts lyjfe with 

• prnnaryi:chil[dreo..; : ; ' , • * • ' ■'' '" 'j^ 



h Buchanan; C>ihla 6cc. * Programed Reading.'^ i4 £>^^ 

Newark; Dch: |mcriiat!onat Reading Association, .1968. 227-^33/ ^ 
2, Gdrey. Stephen Ml 'The Nature of Instruction;' pF&gfamfhed JmtmcHon, 
66th Yearbdok of th5 NSSE tart OMcago 
Press, 1967;.' •• . V ' • ^-^ ( ■ y , 



^:gfiimjmilmrwilon, $6th Yearbook of the NSSE Vm II, C^Hk^gor Uai- 

vtmry of Cbia^j£oPfm» 1%7* ? 
4; F?>v Edward. '"Pfosi^ferricd Insimaima mi AutomaMoti In Rc4d*ng," 4 
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5, ■ — >Thc U.w of Pfc^^rami'd Le^imlng »ht Tcschmg of 
' Rtr^^mgr m h Attert Figwrct <E^.K Rt&dln^ An In^tlkxiud Aai^l^\ 

Ifttcmalional Reading Associattbff Conference Proc<xdmf[3, Vol 8, I963<, 
6« .Ri0*?lR«m, Helen Mc» Bdilor. Imo^'&tlcn an^J Chsjnge in Rrai^nf^ in%imc* 

fl&it, 6?ilj Vc^^book of Ibe NSSE. Chkaso: Ufmvmity of Ch^csgo Pfm. 
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Words in Color 



Ih YBAits i»AST TeACHEHs offeti bfivt uscd cobrM cifftik to dirtct att<»itioa to a 
letter or group of letters withb a wcicd. Spache stales thai* the idea, of uring 
color to l&imtify Ihc tomjmon rounds Was introduced by NdUe Dale io 1 399- ' 

Caleb'XSattegno, atrthpr of iSc method described below^ developed acd used 
this approach &st in teaching rtadbg to Anibatic, the oSkirsji^apgtsage m. 
Ethiopia; ibch in teaching leading to Spani&h-spc^ng acquits in Argentina^ and 
fma}ly in teaching reading in Hindi to U!Ucmt» , 

The method al present is being used most preyaJenUy tn this country with, 
chiidftn at the be^nning leading stage. The author, however, ftcoaumendji it 
for use with older child ttn Who are having dlBkulty wih reading acd' as a 
mettuki helpful b teaching adult niUerates* 

Dn Gattegno*s prindples arc as follows: ^ 

L Start with lit^sat we have (speech) and first find the meam of translating 
it through a code into sets of signs. . , ^ 

2. Be governed by the integrative schema thaCraaVcs seme of the acUvily 
for the learner himself and develops like all biological sctiviUttr-^ifor mastety 
aitd itmnedialfc use and then through independence to automfltion (becoming 
**secood natuie.'^) , ; . ' 

3/ Place full rcspoosibOity cn the learner. 

'4, Let the child learn by the discovery method. 

The materials provided for use with this approach con&ist -of several itenw. 
For the teacher there is Baekgwuivi and FHnciples, Words in Color: md 
Trucherf Guide, Wonh in Cdorls^or use m claiti work there are: 21 Wall 
Cham (in color), 8 Ph^ic Code Charts {in, color)i Set of Word Cards (c^rsr. 
1200 words primed io black on colored cards. For each pupil there arc the 
ft^lowSog roa;e(ijds printed in black only: Word Buiiding Booh, Book I, Book 
2, Book 3, Book of Stones, Set of Work Sheets t-14. 

This is a strong phonic approach which uses a color device to teach «c6gnl« 
„ tipn of the letter sounds in the English language*; For example: a has tea^ 
$ouhds; e4ch one of these & shapes has a different color. 



' Two examples of the conlcnl of the 21 Wait Charts arp given below. The first 
chart contains vowel sounds only as: . 

a a aa aaa uf u uu uuu au ua uau aua i i ii Hi aiu liia uiu iaU ce e ee ecc 
aei €i}a caiu Q 0 oo ooo aaccoo icoii oaa aoic oou 

All of the rcmaininjj charts contain words made up of a combination of 
vowels and consonants. • 

Ijic Phonic Code charts contain columns of different spellings o^ vowels or 
consonants wnich have the same sound^cach sound, being represented in its own 
colon In the examples below words are placed above the columns to indicate 
the color which. Is used to represent each 50und. 

Here arc two examples of the.iwenty columns of vowels: • . 

TAN 

o (no) 
oc (tie) 
ow (know)- 
oa (road) 
cw (scv; 
ou - (soul) 
eau (beau) 
ough (though) 




of consonants; ■ 

GRAY 

fu (fun) 
ph (phone) 
ll (half) 
gh (laugh) 



.Mefhod " \ 

Hinds (5) suggests five major procedures to teachers for using l^or^5 m 
Coior: . / :: " ' ■ • . ' y ^ ■ 

They give students the responsibility for evaluating their own and peer 
performances without relying on teacher criticism. 

2, They work with the erring student Jhrough inductive questioning; they 
lead him to jure relationships rather than call on another student for a correct 
rapcnsc. Emphasis is pn'discovery principles which strds processes leading to 
response and on many correct answers rather than one correct answer. 

3. They use , an activity approach which stimulates manipulation and 
internalization of conrcjous processes of controlling the formation 6f new words 
throiJgh addition^ subsilitxition, insertion, and reversals. 

. 4. ,Thcy place emphasis on dialects an'd many different ways of pronouncing 
words rather than on rigid uncompromising standards. , 



YELLOW 
u (up) 



o (done) 
oc fdocs) 
ou (young) 




LAVENDE^ 

n {no,^\tn^ 
nc (phone) 
kjj (know) 
pn (pncumDnia) 
gn (gnat) , 



^ 



-5. Thev conccntrale on the code of the language and its relationship to 
sounds the speakers make. Observation further showed that inexperienced 
cxpcn'niental teachers could utilize the power of the W^ords in Color methods 
and materials to develop an awareness of processes ifor problem solving." 

While the puipose and principles of the method in the teacher's role as stated 
by its advocates ifidicate emphasis on pupil discovery', motivation and .self- 
activity, these highly desirable characteristics are not evident in Ve^inning^prO- 
cedurcs for teaching with this melhofl. PossiWy they may be realized when 
pupils have reached the stage of automation. 

The proponeni?^ of the method claim that it offers a total language arts 
program. They say that writing; spelling, beginning study of granimatical 
structuirc and composition enter into the use of this method to a greater extent 
than is usually true of other prrmary methodSTThey also claim that with insight 
a teacher using this method can acquaint her pupils with an over-all organizar 
tion and understanding of the English language. 

Research and Evaloatioos 



Infcjrmatjon concerning the cfTectivenes of IVords in Co/or in teaching 
reading to children consists of reports of teachers using the method or who have 
observed it in use. There arc some studies reporting the use of the method with 
^ adult illiterates, but at the time of writing this manuscript the writer is unaware 
of any published research in regard to a scientifically controlled investigation 
as to the effectiveness of teaching Children by this method. References to 
literature in which evaluations arc made through experience and observation 
are listed below. - . 
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Special Reading Series 
For Disadvanteged Urban Children 

M^ULTiRACiAL READING SERIES f Of the disadvantaged in cities is a welcome 
innovation. For too many years primary readers have presented as the 
prototype a Caucasian brother, and sister living in suburbia, in a ranch-style . 
house with geranium-blooming window boxes. Father. who wears a white coUar 
comes home from work driving a late-model car. These depictions are totally, 
foreign to thousands of. disadvantaged children living in cities* 

.'With emphasis, on integration, with goveramental, social andi educational 
concerns for the disadvantaged, and with urgent clamor to meet the problems 
. of big cities, the inevitable breakth^ugh in reading programs reflecting these 
concerns has come. Many teachers greet it with gratitude and appreciation. 
, Observation, study and research have -revealed the characteristics of dis- 
advantaged children. Their background of experience is seriously limited: few 
have toys, pictures, books and magazines. Many have never been as much as 
twenty blocks from home, have never seen a rhbvie, have^ncveir eaten in a 
restaurant. They lack verbal skills, their vocabulary is limited, their speech is 
inferior. They do not possess acceptable social skills and are confused and 
sometimes looked upon with disfavor by other children who do possess such 
skillis. Many have physical, defects and emotional prpblcms. .They' have' low 
concepts of themselves and enter first .grade anticipating that they will not be 
able to do the things that they will be asked to do. 

Repeatied investigations have shown that reading development is tied up with 
other facets of child growth — physical, mental, emotiorialr social, verbal and 
experiential. It appears, therefore, that the most effective way to help , the 
dlsadvant^ged child to be successful In reading Is.to get him as soon a^ possible^ 
into a rich, active^ experiential and verbal environment. 

Head Start,, Follow Through and modern kindergarten, programs are aimed 
at meeting these needs. Some first grade teachers also are highly cognizant of 
these needs and are continuing many of the prieschool activities in their first 
grades. jOther teachers are placing too rhuch emphasis on a formalized method 
of teaching reading as the sole solution to the reading problems of the 
disadvantaged. The needs of the disadvantaged are much broader and deeper 



than leairfling to read in itself. Reading success will ensue most wholesomely 
and productively when the whole child is developed and not before. 

Many successful informal reading programs for the disadvantaged makie no. 
use of published materials. For accounts of such programs see the references 
that follow: Black, Millard H. (1), and Stanchfield, Jo Mf (7)\ . 

Some authors, hpwever, have developed commendable series of readers 
specially designed for the disadvantaged in cities. Materials and methods 
involved in some of these series will be mentioned below. Three recent series 
prepared for use with the multi-racial- urban disadvantaged will be discussed. 

Materials and Methods 

City Schools Reading t'rogram. This scries of readers, developed in Detroit 
by a committee with Gertrude Whipple as chairman, has as its' major objective 
the preparation of material that would enable disadvantaged city children to 
identify themselves with the content and pictures. More familar content, it was, 
thought, would help them to learn' to read more easily and rapidly. 

Materials at this writing Consist of five preprirtiers, two primers, a first 
reader, a second reader, and a third reader is how published. Teachers' manuals, 
activtties books and other teaching aids are provided. 

A language study of, disadvantaged children preceding the writing of the 
books reviealed that such children used a smaller proportion of compound and 
complex sentences than did representative children, used a larger proportion of 
incomplete sentences, committed more grammatical errors and failed to use 
about one-fourth the words appearing in current first-grade basic readers. With 
this information at hand,' the authors attempted to use models of English 
expression in their readers that would help to overcome these inadequacies. 

Selections, carefully controlled in vocabulary and sentence patterns, include 
interesting incidents related to the lives of children which could happen in the 
home or back yard of a child regardless of race or socioeconomic background. 
Every incident has/a climax usually involving a surprise or humorous ending. 
Preprimer books are bound in soft covers; the later books have hard covers.. 
The illustrations show children of different races playing together. In the first 
three preprimers, pictures of a Negro family and of a boy representing a 
Caucasian faniily are introduced. In the successive readers, people of various 
races and nationalities are represented. 

"Results of research conducted in Detroit in regard to the effectiveness of this 
reading program indicate high-interest v'alue of the books to children and . reveal 
gains in word recognition, oral reading, and verbal competence. The study 
included not only a comparison of test scores but also preferences oi City 
School Series mih vi standard series: One of several conclusions resulting from 
this preference study was the very wholesome one to the effect that when asked 
which readers they . preferred, all groups favored the readers of City Schoojs 
Reading Program-and all groups preferred Negro characters, chiefly, because 
these characters appeared in exciting stories. 

The Bank Street Readers, Tliese readers were prepared by professional ' 
writers of children's books, who worked in close collaboration ".ith reading 
specialist<i and teachers in the Bank Street Cpliegej and with^.the advice of 
sociologists, psychologists and anthropologists teaching there. The authors state 
that this , program was prepared to provide readers that -might reflect the 
multicultural, multiracial, multtarchitectural needs, of a big city.' . .. ' 



The material (all copyrighted 1965) for the first grade consists of two 
prepnmers, a primer, and a first reader, with two readers each for the second 
and third grades. There is a teacher's guide for the readiness period and 
preprimers and a teacher's edition for each of the readers. A workbook is 
provided. for thq two preprimiers.and one for each of the other readers. 
, As the content is designed to present, iin authentic cross-section of life in 
urban America, the settings of most selections are in an urban environment. 
The characters involve Mexicans, Orientals, Negroes, and Puerto Ricans, as 
• well as Caucasians, all of whom reside in large cities. In short, the selections 
reflect the homogeneity of city people and carry with them broad social, 
cultural and racial implications. The stories are of excellent literary qualityj and 
while most of them are realistic, some poems, fairy tales, |folk tales, and 
selections from classical literature arc included. | 

The art work is distinctive and colorful. The double-page spreads and many 
full-page pictures strongly reinforce the content of the books and the intent of 
the authors to depict typical, city scenes involving characters of different races. 

In method ihe authors place strong emphasis upon phonics arid structural 
analysis with some, but a lesser, consideration for context cliies. They make use 
of meaningful words in the children's spoken vocabularies and, if these words 
do not lend themselves to usual .word recognition techniques, the teacher is 
"advised to tell the children what they are. Experience charts arc used more free- 
ly in this program than is usually the case; First emphasis is placed on meanings 
throughout the series. i i 

The Chandler Language Experience Readers. Two readiness workbooks, 
several booklets to read, a scries of large pictures and teachers' guide books 
comprise this series. The . progfarp simulates the Language Experience Ap- 
proach described on pages 5-8, except that children read selections in their 
books representing charts that' other children have composed about their 
common experiences, rather than having their own language transcribed as it 
■ evolves. -/ ■ . (' \ / \ ■'. . '■ 

The series, however, was definitely prepared to meet the needs of disadvan- 
taged urban children. The authors believe that the language of some other first 
grade readers is "artificial and .contrived" and that disadvantaged children 
should read stories that have developed out of the joint experiences of children 
and teacher and which express the natural language of children : Hence the 
pages in these readers contain experience-chart stories that JhaVe actually been 
composed by children in differentsituations. ) 

The typography of the books looks as if it migH't'be manuscript but it is really 
large and bold typeface. Illustrations are actual photographs of children of 
different races in a city environment engaging in activities common to a 
disadvantaged child. They are used to stimulate discussion, broaden concepts, 
increase vocabulary and develop awareness of words and their functions. 
^ The method includes the composition and reading of charts composed by. the 
children Ihemselves as a supplement to reading-^tofies in their books represent- 
ing chart stories of other children. In addition to concept development and 
word recognition, considerable attention is given to iauditory and visual 
discrimination.. • j 

Miami Linguistic J?eflrferJ. These "readers were prepared especially for 
bilingual children in a disadvantaged area. The niaterials were described under 
"Linguistic Reading Series" on pages 15-20. 



Rcsejuxh and Evslosttdn 

Most of the many infOrmai accounts of programs used in teaching reading to 
the disadvantaged in educational literature indicatiq that results were successful 
when special adjustments were made in the instruction provided for children of 
this type. The effectiveness of these methods as) indicated by pre-tests and 
post-tests has shown good growth in reading. See references no,: 1 and no. 7. 

As for the published materials, only two controlled studies of reading 
approaches for disadvantaged urban children ha^e been reported so far in 
educational literature. One is concerned with basal readers. • 

The other comparative study was conducted. by; liaxris and Serwer (11), who 
compared four teaching methods as useid by disafdvantaged Negro children: 
basal reader, phonovisual, language experience, language-experience audiovisu- 
al: First-grade children in* twelve schools were injvolved in the first year of 
study, and these same children were tested in tte second grade in eleven 
schools. Among the investigators* (10) conclusions! at the end of second grade 
werethese: , ■ • ' ■ j * 

**While. there was a consistent difference in favor o if the skills-cehtered 
approach over the language experience approadb, neither the differences, 
between the two approaches nor any of the differences among pairs of methods 
were statistically significant, as measured <by. the K^etropolitan Upper Primary 
battery* ' , ■ \ " 

"The wide variations in achievement means within each method, v/hich far 
exceeded the differences between methods, seem to Jshow that in this study the 
teacher was a far more important influence than (hi particular' one of the four 
methods used/* ? * ' ; . -Li. 

Thus we find that the results di this study, like^thtise of several other studies, 
point to two conclusions: ! 

1, Disadvantaged children do learn to read wiih any of several different 
methods. ; • ^ . '■ - ■ 1 ^ • '. , i 

2. The teacher is the most important factor in teaching reading to disadvan-l 
taged children. • ' • , 
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Techiiolbgical Approaches to Reading 

The Talking Typewriter 

PECHNqLOGY IN TEACHING beginning reading is now with iis. The talking 
typewriter was the first of automated devices to be used for this purpose. In 
1962 Omar Khayyam,. Mob re startled laymen and educators alike^ when he 
showed a motion picture in which three- and four-year old child^n were using a 
talking typewriter in teaching themselves to read. Discussion that /arose then, 
pro and con; is still going on. / - 

For several^ears the use of the talking typewriter proceeded no further, than . 
experimentation with a small number of children in the laboratory; but now the 
device is under experimentatioa in the public schools of* several cities. " 

Equipment *. " ; 

The talking typewriter now under experimentation is produced by The 
Responsive Environment Corporation, Hamden, Connecticu^,' and is an im- 
proved version of the one used by Moore in his early experimentation. 

It looks like an ordinary typewriter with a large, keyboard^ above which is a 
screen for visual presentation and a ijciicrophone. A recorder inside the machine 
is computer-cpntl-olled. Both audio and visual responses are made through the^ 
use of slides and tapes! This expensive automated device sells for $40,000, but 
. can be leased by a school systeni at $1,000 a .montli.- The software used in; the 
typewriter, is programed. It is said that over 600 programs are available. 
Teachers may also write their own pro gran?5. ' ' 

'Method. • • ,/'.■■•"' 

Tn using this deyice children work in booths at tyjpewriter keyboards. The 
keyboard may be set for free exploration in pase a child is to work at home 
.with the family machine. For directeid teaching, the machine is programed with 
coordinated viisual and audio instructions to reinforce specific learning behavior, 
For example: when the letter A appears on display, and is sounded by the* 
speaker, the child can depress the A key ohly. None of the other keys will work 
for him. If the speaker asks the child to speU cat he can depress only the correct 
letters in the correct order. None of the other .letters on the keyboard will 
respond to. his touch. ' . 

After the child leams to recognize all the' letters, the sounds of the,,letters are 
taught. Eventually he types dictated sentences and small compositions. After a 
time he types compositions of his own about pictures shown on the typewriter's 



L-.,-— sg-tcjg^^ Inter he makcs-up and-types- his-own-<x)mposilions iinaided by — 7 — ^' 
"7^ "picturesl^ 7" 

' With the exception of handwriting, which is replaced with typing, several of 

the important strands of English are given practice in this approach: listening, 

' reading, spelling and com^^ „ : . . - 

ExperimentatioD^ j 

The use of the talking typewriter in three different centers will be discussed 
briefly. In each of these, young children are taught ^to read wiUi this. 
. mechartism. 

In Philadelphia experimentation is under way in teaching fort/ preschool 
. ♦ children. The study is beiiig conducted at the Drexel Institute of Technology. 

. One group of three-year-olds work with the typewriter fifteen minutes a day^ . ---^ 
the other group work twenty minutes a day. For the rest. of the school day all 
the children attend nursery school where they are exposed to a rich environ- 
. ment and where they engage in a variety of activities. The experimenters in this 
situation use. both an automated talking typewriter and a honautoraated device 
consisting of a primer typewriter, a recorder arid slides. They have attempted to . ' 
compare the effectiveness of the two dey!ces. , . 

In Chicago experimentation with talking, typewriters has been conducted . 
: under the direction of Project Breakthrough in . Cook County Department of 
Public Aid. The children, ranging in age from three and a half to five.ycars> 
come from homes in which the parents received public a&istahce. 

Different children began work at different times between September 1966 * 
and the midde of August in 1967. Each child worked for ^ total of about 
thirteen hours distributed over a period of more than seven, months. The re§t of 
their school time was spent in nursery, school where they also had some lessons 
- . b^ed upon the pfogfahjed instructional materials that were used in connection. 

. with the talking typewrher.. ' 
.V In New York an extensive govemment-finahced experiment is under way. • 
F.our-, five-,, and six-year old children work with twenty talking typewriters, ^ 
^ . ' each child in a booth by himself isolated from distracting sounds. A human' 
monitor, sitting or standing Outside th^* booth observes the child through a glass 
. window in the front side of the booth and gives assistance when needed.-- , 
oin this experiment, at the beginning the keys on the typewriter appear in 
different colors. The child's fingernails are painted'to comispoAd' with lefters 
;^ which are to be taught. He matches the color of a fingernail with the color of^a 
\ letter which he is asked to depress. After working with the typewriters the ■ ' 
- • children go to a classroom in which their learning is reinforced by a human 

-teacher.- .;.■'■•■■•;*■. 

Experimenta] Results and Evaluation . • 

Results, Philadelphia reports that several children in the pi*oject learned to- 
read at first- and second-grade level. They also state that seven children, . .. 
unsuccessful w;.\h t^e nonautomated device, were able to succeed when using 
the automated talking typewriter: / ' 

Chicago expenmenters state? that after twelve hours and fifty-three minutes * 
' the children recognized all upper-case ajid lower-case letters and many of theni 
were able to recognize sight words. . 

♦Much of this information about experimentation is- based on an article in The * 
' .\. Reading Newsreport, Set Rt{tTtnct}<o, S, . 
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™Ncw -York's^di wtor, fo^^ Benjamin JsraiU reports that the project shows 
pronusc/As for progress An specific skills, the NewHTork children; after learn^i^^^^ 
tO Tecoghize the letters/and their sounds, can typsJadjole sto dictated to. 

them. I ' • • * 

Eva/MariOR. There isfco^doubl that a talking-typewriter would offer motivation 
to a young child. He would enjoy playing v.ith the gadget. Tlicre is no doubt 
that the conditioning afforded by repea(cdly;tryihg the keys until he find^ one 
that will respond to his touch will result in learning. The ingredients .of the 
learning act arc there— motivation,- self-activity, satisfaction- in correct jrc^ . 
sponse. One would expect that under these conditions a young child cowW learn 
the letters of the alphabet and their sounds, couW learn to spell and type out 
stories under dictation. . . ■ \^ ■ " " - 

-We are told, however; in coimcction with the Chicagjj and New York studies 
that reinforcement of what the children were learning on the^typcwriter was 
given outside of tynewriter practice by a human teacher* From the standpoint, 
of acceptable xtM^h techniques one might ask what proportion of the , 
•successful results were due to efforts of the human teacher aad what proportion 
were due to practice on the typewriter. 

In further discussion, ii might be said ihai there is a dichotomy of opinion at 
the present time in regard to the formal teachipg.of skills and subject matter to 
very young children, / ' : ^ ■ 

On the one hand there, are educators and laymen pressuring for more 
\intensivc and extensive leaching of skills.and subject matter to the very young. 
No doubt some members are this group would consider the. talking typewriter a 
medium of great promise, especially because it' is used successfully in teaching 
three- and four-year-olds to read. • - - • 

^ On the other hand there arc childhood education specialists who- deplore^ 
attempts to teach formal skills and subject matter to youn^.childrcn with any 
medium of instruction: They point to the wealth of studies, which show that 
■ rcadiM development accompanies development of the other -facets of child 
growtfftr-physical, mental, emotional, social, vcrbaland experiential. They qucs- - 
tion whether learning that comes from an adult seeking to hasten growth of a 
child scholasiicaliy beyond the normal growth of other facets of child develop-^, 
mcnt will be wholesome and worthwhile in the long run. Their thinking may be 
summed up in sbmjc such way as thisr**bf course you.co/i teach young children, 
to read, but .v/iowW ybur . ' . 
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Tlie Comimtcr 



Wrra Att the excitemiint over the computer in industry, tbnsportation, 
communicaUoR mi m technological and professional files, it li io be expected 
that cducacion would be scruuniz:<id to ascertatn possible improvement through 
computeHzaiion. Rcadiijg, the most important skiU in education/ has. already 
undergone: experimental teaching with a computer and, ^luprisin'i^y, at the 
beginning stage* Undoubtedly the computer will march reknlless^ly on in our 
ins tructiona] fives, and wbII eventiially taice its place ItipubHc schoob. We may as 
weU begin thinking about this possibility* The discussion that follows gives a 
brief explanation c( how first-grade children arc being taUght to read by an 
dKauiomaled computer in a project conducted by Stanford UmvcrsUy >t 
Brentwood School, East F^lo AUo, California* • 

Eqcilpmettt and Mtltrial'^ 

The computer equipment forteaching rcr.ding is as complicated as it soiiisds* 
There is. of coiirse, a central process computer, accompantod by tspe^l^toragc 
units, disc-sloriogc units, card reader/punch, line printer^ two proctor stations 
and sixteen terminals. / ' " \ 

llje children's equipment consists of a pictiire-projcctor, cathode ray tube, a 
light^projeclion pcn» an audio system that transmits r^^corded^ne&sages;^ imd a 
modilkd typewriter kcyboiird^"; • ' . : ^ . . i 

"The reading material embraces about 200 lessons, progr&fncd and iingulstic^' 
ally based ai six tcwls with about thirty-five lessons in each JevcL AdcquaSc 
branching of extra materials is provided to meet remedial needs of the average 
gupilv In case of pupil frustration or special need a monitor h called*;^ } \ 

A l)'pical lesson deals with: letter discrimination and identification: initisd 
vocabulary acqvtisitton; wprd-dccodtng tasks^ syntactic and intonation pi^viticc 
with phrase and scntcpcc maicdal; and tnfortnaUon procming tasks. 

HownWotta 

The sixteen terminals from the one computer serve ^teen diildren. Each^ 
child Avorks at the end of his particular terminaL AVhtlc i^l children work 
simultaneously, each one may be working on different material and pmgie&Vmg 
at his own rate.- . . ' ' - 

The child has an opporttinily to makc.three different kinds of lofponscs: he 
may make a rcsponisc on the picture screen with' a fighi'projeclion p^ 
typewriter, or he^ may make an oral response^ • : ' . 

The recorder gives the child oral tnstructiorts and tcHs him whether or not his 
responses arc correct- Jn case the child docs not respond the computer taps out 

signal calling the monitor or teikcher who gives any personal assistance that fe 
needed. .- /^'-^ - 

"♦Much of the information in this ankle v^s obtained from Reading RtaoHth 
(2tfoncf/>% II No. I (Fan 1965): Sec Refeftnce L . . 



JRcports of Ihe faejd pmg\t^ of puptis bav« be«3 it ported ite^ isvc^ 
m(h the BfcciWHOd sfcdy. jc^ atudy bds rtported Uic^ c^ of ihl$ 

. tncihod of tcacbmg readJog as coroi^a^^ wfth a. basd leader prbgram;^^^ 
t% computer 87t>up a^wwed superior jesuliau^ qiiesttOD fcpcatcdly ailed 
about the controri irt ihti study is, nVcre the superior results due lo the 
aiottvatton offered by tbe computer or to ihc marenal used in^tbe conaputcfT 

Mm Uvk of miiny oUier of the new approaches, mudi^^ i^ mmk, mmh 
mpPB rescarcb n«ds to be condi^cd^:We need of each of Osc'ncw 

approaches; irudtcs which are/carefitoy de^fgocdi carcfufi^^ 
car^fiiUy analj^.m terms of imoy facets of dhM'^dii^xtQpmmi md m$ny 

facets of . reading groti^h. - ' . . 

• .• - \ ■ ■ ' . . ' " .' ' . ^ ■ ■ ■ 
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PART n 



Childbreii^s Language aad 
Inbeir Readm^ 



A MXi^m m^S¥^9im%m a^ifS gcckty ass* gs^ u> cvtiy pytewy 'grade. f<f*cfeef 
h Ui3i of t«^mf. childfefi to. t^. Ifeat this is u&ching cMldfrn io iririd^ 
«MM reading io ch^ifett*^ the ctssp^sals h m xMimi mi liii^t 

fmS^^ mi ifec tmhlfig pfO£<sj5o Afl too ciic« lUMcb of ibe <OTJf*a^ b' tlic 
■ k&sxrt ac4 tft« !©6t of 'com*«fef:3*l« aM5tro\fT>ay Ifc* m mt akfiotni for ^ilj*t 
i;€:^i^fib leKlii^g mi fej;* Ihtj? axe tc^mg tt ratihtr ihia for wfcil 
<Mdms m tesymbg a»d bcw tJhcy ete kamloglJ. Too ofics*, we «c© omcShres . 
m ih^ amt'forgdi tiiat ivh ^Imi the-cbM docs b the process of teainMg 

^ ^ho cm ^t-ad<'T&c cMd itch abosk-^f^^ider^ as be kamf to 

maid 1$ of ibc utoo^ 

Lsimhss, t0 le^,:^ fmnbg la rcitft; to limpa^e 'b :fj« fdim.of vCtual- 
syiQBbdi; . Lau?£U»sc k tfw? matorisl wirli whkh tte fmh^' works* Her cw» 
laogu^^ iiirccts and ccmd^loos ihs chM^ Uunklxig ^ allium tumsird 

t«FKiiid bismcM teaiiw Hofafd tlfc tasks lije Smpo^^c* in t^sdiing fete to, 

Ws% fcaw hm iii?mo\^td, or cauwsg^ him to reject It. Ths ctttirc, leading p?c<«ss 
at aay l«^d of roaUmty wd( a* the bcji^tiftcfs piocess of kamiog bow to 
read pfooesj ii>«>i«ing.k»gwag!<?. Sliwc ihb b Uw; tfec leadie? j^scdi to.te a; 
siueteii of togEi5g5£ fro«ni fo«r jw^ifitJ vfew: (1) Sbc iweds io tmdm^d 
' Um^^ a$ 4 h^smn .^pj^diomsmm a»d. ifs pcnm in ibe Jifc of bdivfdtjiaJs. (2) 

fite^jjrrpF^ wwfa fo give c^foS ^ItoJIica «4> the teigoa^ "of ciN^ «lis!d • 
3^ is icqpo«^^ for teddilng OTdff fo !eam %h3tl kn^gc b like a&d 
-wrfejt he can do with ft., (4) SJic «ic«b to «j«npfcft«<Kl the msny m^iys in whkh 
cm l^gt^s^ aiod la»|^^ of the seidmg matciiab tnffi3»^£M 



<rhildf«n jmt iratwtjdoui m?gy mi conomimion into the learning oi 
laoguagc. Scholars who have i5»ut!ic-4 chifdscn*« £c^ui*Jis&?i of language si?.5 <jo 
uot know ih€y tJa fj; but there h in«ca5iRgiy cft^ax evidence of yi'haf ihcy 
dOo so/RO iheory of k^mmg yci proposed s^nu to explain \ht amazing 
maiiery of language chndhetJ achtcvc the ycwrs, frorrviwa lo fnrc, of the 
kaming fe imiiaiycHi, of coumc ^\xn before tht chiUds fim birthday 
becomes aware of rhythm and flow of languag^i so thai his babblmg bcgin.% 
to «>URd faiTiih'ar to hli Englwh^speaWog partnts, Liisiening to a child of this 
one lb€<omcj^ aware of iyte fact ihst someNpf'hU strings of babbled sound 
hi^st the p^ntm of MaicrGcnij* quwilon.* or e?5da;mationJ5, Tbe child ^ho « 
talked to and who bears the i^lk of adults and ^iWin^ the rise ^nd fait of 
pitch md the partem* of emphasis ^^d•paU5e5^— In sihort^ the melody of the 
IsngUf^gc evie^t before hc hm a vocalbubr^^ of word^. \\^n he becomes aware of 
the f8« that things have he m^^y be insistent and demanding with his 

rtcuntntv ^'V/h^ z^xT M hp c^smei to realise that languisis^t has power to caiee 
thin^ lo happen he doc5 an immense amount of practlcings, laJking to his to>*s, 
talking to himself before he faHs a$kep, tising talJc to accompany action as he 
play*, Vygo5Aky» 3 Utmim scbofar, maintalm that th^ talking to himself 1% a 
pm of le^irning to think— th^r^ it h tiuk on the Vf-ay inward ( r2 K 

Summaiusng his sn3)>*sk of ^hai h known about children's' acquk^tion of 
!3iig:ua^» lenncberg of Harvard has concluded that children foHow a definite 
timetable in their learning of language; beginning at a cenam point fn ihetr 
overfall dcvcfopr:Tcnt (7): They follow the limetabrc idJosyncrailcally, of 
co«rs^« ^<jme beginning earh'er and leainmg faster, some later and more slowly. 
Bm every, child, .un!c55 he h seriomJy handicapped either mcntalty, pby^^icaHy, 
or Sy ucif^vorabte environment, follows the same sequence^ - ' 

It bccomei cvideni somctSmc during hi% second or third year thai the child h 
mi learning language itefns mdivldyaJty but that he h intuitively sentting the 
way the langiia^t? op^rstcs, that frc is becoming amire of niJes of procedure^ 
Hfe remaik, "My fcwk h more* belter than h^r indicates that he b noting 
methods of dealing w>lh comparative^ and snipeHativru Hts of "fectsr* 
"dceri.*' and **mou5<»'^ patterned after the plural endings of ''books^** *'boyj»*' 
and ^Viito** indkate$ ht$ awahrncss of a 5<*eme of operation for plurals. His 
vt^rb fprmi, **runned " "goedr "brang.*^ and. **biiyed** indicate hh awarcncjw of 
what one doc5 a« forrns the paslrSchsc, "^tvalkcd^ ''played^ ^'^anted,*' and 
**Aa»s*'* Tfee child's $o<a!led errors are s'^lly consistent applicailon^ of hh 
intultlvi*ly serised mie in a language of m^y incon^^t^^ 

Studiei of cltildren^s vocabtdaiy indfcatc that the average child has a speaking 
vocabtJtlary of at least 2*500. wrd* when be comes to firit grad,e aitd ait 
underatands^ng vocahufar>' that may be ten ttntci as great There are ?io accurate 
measures of the vocabulary of children m these da>^ of tdeviwon, travel m 
parenfii* car« and the easy avallabStty of book? for childtea. Masy parents ait 
aw?ie of the fact that chSdrta ^cday tisc at an early ^ge wordA thai >*fert late 
9cqut$l(ioft« m ilw liyts of the parents. . . 

The oHgJaaUty cltlldrcn demonstrate in their creation of new words ts proof 
J^t not all of their learning i$ imitaiioo. Such remarks a$9 "I gi^ew I 
nmmd€fimfS ySif' and *i a/r) a wby-er anp you are a faceause-cr''^ prov^ that 
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chi!d7?n use is^gua^ crtttivtly to ssttl ibeir s«d* nat ax thm early ancestors 
must havp done. Arty teacher c«n add many example*. 

There h infonmuott^ too, on childftn*$ u$c of sentence stnicture. MenyuJc of 
Maswchuwtts Institute of Technology, found children of ihrcc years usmg the 
basic scnience paiieim of English, though with a minimum of \-ocabulary. 
&wBes by Loban of the Univenity of California at Bcilceley and by Francis 
working with this author Indiana Univenity fotind children of six years using 
all of tbc. kinds of sentences employed by adults and doing so with great 
. aexibairy. 

All of this evidence gives substance to an assertion by Komci Chukovsky 
alter forty >'cars of studying the language plS l^ussian children from two to five, 
• *rfe truth, the young child is the hardest mental toiler on our planet." He 
considers "the child r< this age to be for this short period of lime a linguistic 
genius: Butv he concludes, there is no trace left by the age of eight of the 
creativit}' that characterized the young child. He attributes this to the fact thaP 
the child by that time has fully mastered ihc basic principU^s ot his native 
language. Many teachers might wndcr whether ihts dulling of interest can be 
in any way attnbuled to what the school <Socs aboiU lan^^ 

Every child comes to school with a language and., since reading is a laratiage 
skill, any program for the teaching of reading should give cartful attentmn to ^ 
the child's language and should utilize the competencies be has wcady ^ 
developed. His language tells the teacher thrt^c things about the chili: 
^ quality of his language minors the lahgua^ of his home and* the edu'c^iona! 
ftnd cultural background of his parents; the child's vocabulary indicates the 
meagemcss or richness of his real and vicariotis experience; the ease with which 
he ei.prc:i^ses himself indicates the wbolesbimtness of h» attitude toward 
htimelf^ — self-rcspccting, confident and outgoing or withdrawn^ timid, rcprcsaed, 
Searfid or belligerent, defensive and rejecting. The child's competencies and his 
attitudes are the outgrowth of the case or diflSculty he encountered in learning 
10 communicate through language and the adequacy of bis communication in . 
meeting his life needs both in and out of school: - 

The language a child ^ms must of necessity be the language of his home 
and neighborhood. No ^ifialter bow bright or how dull he h he .can learn only 
- > what is there for him to learn. Some children are fortunate* enough to learn at 
. home the language spoken at school and the language which is iwcd in their 
leJUbooks; Other children may learn fijqually sJdllfuMy a Sparrtsb-AmcricBn^ 
dialiirct, a Pennsylvania Dutch* one of the many varieties of Negro or Indian 
dialect, the dialect of an Appalachian group or just the *'Me and him ain't got 
wme** dialect of an unschooled neighborhood. At no point in American life do 
dialect differences stand out clearly as they do in the bcgiiming grvuies. 
Whatever the language i% it and the experidrKc and competence the child has 
acqmred as 6c learned it aft the Uiatcrial' the teacbc,*^ must work wiib in 
teaching .the child to read- Regardless of the honwpjnciiy pr diversity withiri a • • 
school neighborhood^ each child dtifers from every other child in the back- . 
groimd brings to schooli his compctcnoc in the use of his Janguage^ and the 
^ ^ skills be has developcii In his learning of it, 

Because of th^ importance of language to success in learning to read, the first 
irnperative in any primary fdassnoom 1$ the stimulation of free talk so thar the 

AS 
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te&chfir nssay ksow the material wJlh which she jmust work. Because -they 
coesider Q»e oral language-^) important, educational leaders in En^and,havc^ 
oi^tncd a term, -orac>'r which they compare in value to literacy. All teacbere^ 
need to bet^w of allovnng the obligation to leach reading to cut off free afl'il 
cxteosivtf use of oral language, \yhat the child has achieved with oral language 
has developed in him pertain competencies that arc important in learning to 
read. Every child who has Icamedl to -talk has learned to give a'tietition to 
patterns and arrange ^»ents of sound' and to schmes of ojjcralion in ii:inging 
words together to^cany meaning. He has learned the basic phonology of his 
language and also its basic syntax and he applies his knowledge in his own way. 
He^ deeply, interested in language aind recognizes its worth in his daily living. 
AH of this is of "value in learning to read.^ , 

Uving with people who talk, the child has learned to talk and has done it 
without lessons, drill, or programed material. Now, learning to read cannot^ 
exactly parallel learning to talk because reading is not the same as talking nof is 
the l^jg03ge of ymtiDg identical ^'th the language of speech. Talkbg is a skill , 
the child appears inherently to/desire while reading is a skill required by the 
culture. If the child had lived/a few centuries ago, or.cven today in some parts 
* of the worid, he might not need lo Scam \o read. But ihe children a first grade 
teacher musi teach to reid/^it the same children who have learned a language 
before coming to schpol^ahd have done it. with iruly amazing skill 

Oilkirtn >^lio Read Effiy 

Every kindergarten and first grade jcachcr encountCFS an occasional child 
who has learned to read or made a good beginning with reading before coming 
to school. It is possible that the number of such children is increasing due to the 
influence of relevision, the availah^*' ty of \books for children in supermarkets, 
bm stations. low-price stores, anc^ local libraries, and ihe >yealth of real and 
vicarious^cxperienocs enjoyed by.some childrcri. Durkih has located is^me of 
these children and explored the influences that seem to have brought about the 
early reading. (4) 

Durkin and her assistants administered a t^t of 37 words individually and 
orally to 5,103 first grade children in the Oakland, Cilifomil schools.. The test 
brougbl to light 49 children. 20 bo>^ and 29 girls* one percent of the 
population, who parsed the word- test. All of these children later scored on 
certain of the Gates Primary Reading Tests, seven of them also taking the 
Advanced Primary T«tts because of perfect scores on the first tests. Later, the 
s2me procedures used in New York brought to light . I HO out of 4,465 children, . 
four percent of the group, who successfully identified a minimum of 18 words. 
Of these children 157 were able to score on the Gates Primary Tests. Diirkin*s 
evidence from the tests and from inicrviews with parents nSgardmg the 
moUvation and help the children had received caused her to arrive at some 
general UEations .in answers to her question, '^How do childreii learn to read at 

The first and most important of ^Sbse findings was that the approach used by 
children was what educators tend to call a language arts approach. Because the 
first evidence of interest shown, by these children was interest th learning to 
print and to spell, she dubbed the children ^'pencil and paper kids.'' Their 
"learning sequence moved irom (a) scribbling and drawing, <o (b>- copying 
objects and letters of the alphabet, to (c) questions about spelling, to> (d) ability 
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to read.** Because of their interest in printing the children asked many questions 
about spelling, beginning with interest in spcU^Jig and wfiting their own names. 
Sometimes this interest caused a parent or an older sibling to give attention to 
sounds of letters^a procedure that was productive wkh some children Jbut not 
with others. Somc^of the children had indulged ih what might bl^callcd '*iD':^rest 
binges," following an interiefst for long periods of time before abruptly 
discarding it. This, Durkin reminds, is in striking contrast to school programs 
that assume a short attention span. 

A frequent source ofjntercsl in wordl_ was en io>Tnent of stories read and 
reread by parent or sibling. Children would ask "Where does it say that?" or 
"What's that word?" Some children insisted on turning the pages as they 
listened to a familiar story. Hie initiative and persistence children showed in 
doing and learning what they wanted to do and learh is again a sharp ddntrait 
to the teacher-dominated activities found in many first grade reading programs. 
A number of the children had been inspired to learii.to read by the interest of 
an older sibling, more often a sister 'than a brother, and by playing school with 

• older children. ' . 

A'l of Durkin's findings need to be considered very thoughtfully by teachen 
of beginning reading. What these early readers did as they learned to read was 
very different from what takes place in many primary classrooms. The children 
took the initiative, they were the doers, utilizing the'help of others when and as 
they were ready for it and wanted it. They determined the time, the duration, 
the sequence of their learning. They chose the material, the content for their 

t learning, whether television advertising, supermarket labels, roadside signs, the 
writing of their own names, the stories in a storybook, or the pages of their 
sister's reader. They reached out for or accepted what they wanted and ignored . 
the possibilities that did not suit them. A child who could read hclp^ one who 
could not. Talking, listening, writing and -reading were closely interwoven in 
proportions which suited the childV interest and need at the moment 

Again, one ^nust be realistic. In each instance, here was a single child living 
and learning in a situaUon in which he was responded to as an individual by 
people who were interested in him, in his interests and his grov^lv and 
development. A first^^radc teacher, on Jt>t other hand, may have twenty-five 
children if her schodP system isvan enlightened ope and can manage financially to 
provide her with a rcasonable.Tfeaching load. Thgre arc, unfortunately, all too 
many schools in which first gmie. teachers have far too many children to permit • 
the kind, of attention to individual children which makes sense in the light of 
today's knowledge of the wide! differences in children's backgrounds, in! their 
language competencies^ 9Ttd in thcin|nterest in learning to read. Incredible as it 
may sccme one finds even today a^ occasional school system that expends 
money and effort on remedial rcadingNwiihout putting forth even equivalent 
effort to make it possible for the tcachet <^ beginners to meet- the needs of 
individual children in order to prevent » ,:Jing problems that undermine a 
child's self-concept and his ability to learn. 

Sdiot Qoc^os for Teachers To Fopder 

Arc there ways in which the school experience of a child learning to read can 
be nwde to approximate more closely the experience of the child who learns to 
read before he comes to school? U it possible to set up a learning environment 
in a first grade classroom which makes the ability to read so desirable that 



children covet it for themselves? Is it possible to use what the child brin^ of . 
language background as the starting point for his learning to read, actually to 
g^^om the known to the unknown? Children come to school knowing many 
words by ear, tongue and mind; learning to read is learning to know them by 
eye. Children have learned how to learn what they Jieed and want to learn and 
to do it independently, effectively and exj>editiously. If they want to learn to 
read they put forth the required effort to achieve their goal. 

Perhaps all of these, questions and their implications can be reduced to one 
all-important question, the one with which this article began: Can the emphasis 
in.reading be placed on chlTdrcn*s learning to read rather than on the teacher*s 
teaching of reading? • 

Teachers in many of the primary schools of England are working intensively 
and creatively on the problem of turning classrooms» into workshops and studios 
where active children working individually or helping each other in a variety of 
ways assume a large measure of responsibility , for their own learning. This 
« author in visits to classrooms in nearly, forty English schools found the comment 
most frequently addressed by teachers to children, "Very good: Carry on!" And 
the children did carry on thoughtfully, responsibly and pridefully. 

In the United States, great emphasis has recently been placed by curriculum 
makers on discover/ and exploration as methods of learning, especially in 
science and mathematics. Very little of this emphasis has yet fouhd.ils way into 
the field of reading. Is there a place for it? Preschool children whd learned to 
read appear to have taken the initiative and done their own selectmg of 
material and their own pacing. Is it possible for a teacher with a roomful of 
children to encourage them in more of it and guide them in their efforts? It 
seems almost a truism that what wie deeply want for children we find a way to 
give them in some measure. 

Some Established Methods of Teaching Reading 

Part I of this bulletin makes clear the fact that there arc many ways to teach 
reading. Some of these are widely used and some found only occasionally. 
Every method has its ardent advocates and often its equally zealous detractors. 
Some methods find favor and are used 4&y many schools over a long period of 
time with periodic internal revisions and improvements. Some burst forth and 
are enthusiastically picked up by. g>-oups here and there but te^id to disappear 
after a timt?. Without the interest and approval of at least a few respected 
educators, do method gains wide acceptance nor docs it last very long. 

Basal reading schemes have held the stage in the schools of the United States 
for thirty years or more. While there are some differences in the content of 
basal reader series and slight differences in the sequence of skill development 
and methodology,, all of the series tend to fit a description offered by Sheldon. 
He says that basal reading programs arc concerned with the development of 
those fundamental habits, attitudes and skills essential to effective silent and 
oral, reading and that the programs rest on the assumption that the skills which 
are essential to such effective reading are known. He further holds that these 
fuhdalnental skills are of siich nature that, a series of books, workbooks, and . 
manuals which present these skills in sequential, order is necessary Jo their 
dcvelopnvint. Proponents of basal methods maintain that an adequate basal ; 
reading program provides the requisites of successful growth in comprehension, 
interpretation, and all aspects of mature reading (10, p. 28). TTie rationale of 
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the basal reading approach appears to rest partly on research, partly on 
expenencc, and partly on belief. All basal reading approaches tend to be 
eclectic, emphasizing meaning but giving attention in varying amounts and at ' 
vanous points to phonics and other word rccogm'tion and comprehension skills. 

Basal reading has become the norm from which new approaches deviate. All 
new approaches arc- contmuously compared wth it through observation, 
through testing or Uirough some form of controlled research. * 

One after another, various phonic approaches to reading have kept appearing 
for more than a century. Horace Mann alluded to the problem m 1837. Though 
^1 basal reader systems utilize phonics to a greater or lesser extent, some of the 
bitter cntics of current basal reader programs accuse them of iitilizmg only, or 
mainly, ^'sight word ' methods which require children to learn words one at a 
time and encourage them to guess, rather than systen{atically decode words. The 
criticism was especially hot and pointed after the. appearance of Rudolf Flesch's 
Why Johnny Can't Read (5) ; it was rekindled bj^ Sputnik and is now fanned 
anew by Jeanne Chairs valuable but provocatiye book. Learning To Read: the 
Great Debate (2). The concern of some is/so great that the editor of the* 
Bulletm of the Council of Basic Education has\gone sq far as to state: 

It seems to us that anyone who suggesesw even by.indirection, that 
the present reading controversy does not mVoive fundamental 
issues but merely a reflection of tempcr^mentardiffercn^^ 
tween reading theorists, misreads the true\ature of the contro- ' 
versy. There is a real war on in reading, ahd for the future of 
American Educa tion it is important that the fright side win. 

Such vehement espcuval of phonics methods and the almost unlimited number 
which have appeared of phonics systems and reading systems that place heavy 
emphasis on phonics disturb teachers and others who are convinced that 
learning to read should be for children a meaningful and enjoyable experience. 
They are convinced that an exclusive or heav>' emphasis on code-breaking is 
demanding of children an initial period of hard work which can be meaningless 
drudgery to therii ahd may color very unfavorably their attitude toward the 
ultimate goal of reading, which is to make of every child a self-motivated 

. reader.' " .' ' 

Phonics methods are. not the only methods to place heavy emphasis on 
helping the child to break the code of English reading. The Initial Teaching 
Alphabet is designed for this purpose and so are the various linguistics 
approaches. Two other methods described in Part I ai^c basically phonics and fit 
into the code-:emphhsis group, Words in Color Programed Instruction yvith 
Reading Material All basal reader approaches arc designed to teach children, 
ultimately how to decode words, but tlxe critics are convinced that the goal is 
achieved too slowly^ and too ineffectively with permanent harm to some 
children. Newer editions of some basal series arc adding more phonics, some of 
it earlier, and all of them arc making what they do with phonics stand out more 

' cleariy. ; \ 

' .■ • ■ ^ . ' ^ ! ■ 

New Approaches — ^By Whom and Why 

Good teachers are never content with their teaching but always on the alert 
for better ways of teachmg all children and for guidance and concrete help with 
meeting the needs of individual children who for one reason or another have 
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diflScuIty with reading. Scholars and others iroin fields outside of the reading 
domain arc afeo discontent with reading and some of them are convinced that 
they have ideas and can produce material that will improve the teaching of 
reading. * - • . ^ 

is interesting to note the major proponents of some of the methods 
described in Part I. While a'language^xperience approach is not new, the 
major instigator of . the present widespread ^terest in it is a curriculum 
specialist, Roach Van Allen, who began exploring with teachers in San Diego 
Coimty the possibilities he saw in beginning work in reading by utilizing the 
children's own interest iV creative expression (through arts and language. Sir 
James Pitman, a publisher and member of British Parliament, devised 
Initial* Teaching. Alphabet to iriake reading easier for beginners by providing 
them wiUi one symbol for one sound, a one-torpne relationship, until Aey have 
learned to read. The linguistic approaches on the market all stem from the 
work of Leonard Bloomfield, a linguist arid schJoIar who served on the faculty of 
Yale University. ITie major linguist to prepare materials for teaching was 
Charles C. Fries, a distinguished authority on American English. Words in 
Color is the product of Caleb Cattegno who isj even more widely known for his 
work in the teaching of modem mathematics j than in reading. The initiator of 
the emphasis on Programed Reading was a idistinguished psychologist, B. F. 
Skinrier. Much of the work and study that h'as led to special attention to the 
needs of disadvantaged children in. urban centers is the work of sociologists, not 
educators, though people in reading haye attempted to adapt, existing material 
and create new . material for use in teachjng these children. The talking 
typewriter is again the work of a psychologist and the computer material the 
product of specialists in computer programihgf 

While all of these '^outsiders" have been working intently to find better ways 
to teach children to read, many of the leadeijs in the field of reading and most . 
teachers have continued to give their allegiance to basal reading plans. To be 
sure, basal reading methods have been successfiil in teaching many children to 
. read, perhaps the great majority of them, buti all too many chirdi;en hive failed 
to achieve in line with their ability to learn ii^ other areas and a tragic Aumber 
of children have failed almost completely. ;Proof of this failure lie^' in the 
present emphasis on the training of more and more remedial reading teachers 
and directors of reading. Outsiders recognize, the tenacity of the adherence to 
the basal reader concept and are convinced that there must be ways to teach 
reading which would make so. much of remedying unnecessary. They also 
deplore the willingness of some of the leaders in tfie field of reading to" make 
teachers docile followers of a prescribed method instead of creative teachers 
who work independently to meet the needs bf each individual child through 
niethods suitable for liirn. ' \ : . 

The Cyclical Recurrence of Ideas . j 

It is true tfiat there are . histprica'l cycles (Of some approaches to reading 
methods. New ideas come to attention, are tried by a few venturesome people , 
^d recede into obscurity, only to recur after al time as new ideas with new and 
ardent proponents. Why? There may be seve^d reasons for this phenomenon. 
The fact that such ideas as a modified alphabet for beginners, a reading system 
based on the nature of the language, more attention to code-breaking or niorc 
emphasis on individual differences in leamijng techniques, keep coniing to 



surface tends to mean that there is basic value in them. This potential value 
needs to be given thorough and sympathetic attention, time to germinate and- 
grQWi\opportunity to be tried out in a variety of ways by teachers of differing, 
talents and points of view and with children of different learning abilities and 
patterns, time for methodology to be explored, and thorough and impartial 

evaluation over an extended period of time^ , 

More often than not, however, an innovative proposal for the teaching of 
reading is compared inmiediately with established basic methods before the new 
possibility has had time to grow and take on shape and before teachers haye 
had opportunity to try it out in their own individual ways with the children in 
-their classcsrTeacher~A who has known little or nothing about the new" 
possibility and has had no opportunity to explore it is asked to try the new idea 
for the year while Tea.cher ,B continues her mutl teaching as a control. The 
classes of both teachers are then tested and lhe\results"compared.It is almost 
like comparing the success of a mature, est blisfrcd . man with that of , a young 
boy who shows promise but needs time to grow. If the experimental program 
shows superior results, these are often attributed to the so-called Hawthorne 
effect, of novelty and special attention. If results of both experimental and 
control groups are similar, teaching returns to its established pattern unless the 
teacher persists in giving it further attention. If the scores of the experimental 
group are poorer than those of the control group, the new possibility is usually 
(Mscarded and teaching goes on as ^fore. The innovative /idea disappears from 
sight, only to be conceived anew at a later time and perhaps on a higher or 
more practical level, by another person dissatisfied with the teaching of reading. 

Research Which Compares Methods 

Any survey of research in the field of reading reveaJs a large number of . 
studies that compare the results* obtained by. one method of teaching reading 
with results obtained by a contrasting method. The most outstanding example' 
of this is the .pripgram financed by the United States Office of Education, which 
compared methods through twenty-seven separate studies in as many cities, a 
program that cost American taxpayers more than a million dollars. A few of 
the .advisors who approved the over-all project for the Office of Eduction 
appeared to be mowated by the hope that the research would indicate which 
method or method/are most siiccessftil in teaching children to read. The studies 
were carried on in different localities across the country and represented a good 
geographic distribution. Each study was concerned with a different problem, 
and the directors of the projects were for. the most part college professors^r 
aOthprs of basic reading series. These studies done in the 1964-65 school year 
all used the same pretests and post-tests but each contained uncontrolled 
variables such as the amount of time spent oh reading and the background and 
basic competence of the teachers. 

.. Much of this was what Chall has accurately called comparing one ill-defined 
method with another ill-defined method. Methods that were giVen the same 
label differed, considerably from one another. Slauffef stales, "One is led to 
believe that- the Hawthorne effect was operating because in almost ever>' 
instance the experimental populations made significandy greater gains than the 
control populations . . . . In almost every , instance in which the basic reader 
appmach was compared with some other approach, the basic reader came out 
' second best." (12, p.vi^ vi) Fourteen of the studies were later extended through,. 



the second and third grades with no outstanding changes m comparative results. 

Two generalizations can safely be drawn from this, the most extensive 
comparative study of reading methods ever undertaken: (1) It is impossible to 
nieet the needs of all children by any one method, an^. (2) the most important 
elemient in any readings program is the teacher, not me method. A further 
generalization can reasonably be added. Since it appears that the Hawthorne 
effect was coupled with the significant gains made by the\xperimental groups, 
.teachers should be strongly encouraged to try methods of their own based on 
their study of the children in their own 'groups, to' do bits t)f action research 
rather than to follow slavishly the manuals and guides laid^own with basal 
reading systems. Jt thes^^ comirion-sense-^dings. bear fruit in \he schools the 
cost of the research in money and >iiffort were not wasted. ^ - - 

A further comment by Stauffer is important to consider in thi^co^^ 
"No single approach in these twenty-scfven studies has overcomeyindividual 
differences or eliminated reading disability at the first grade level." (k, p. vii). 
The data analysis carried by Bond and Dykstra at the ^Coordinating O^nter for 

* the studies indicated that certain combinations of approaches proy«i more 
effective in teaching reading than a single specjjSed method in isolaiiotf^i This 
makes sense in the light of odier conclusions that such pupil characteriitits as 
auditory perception, visual perception, intelligence, preschool experience with 
print (presumably with books, stories, television, signs, and labels and thejik\), 

* cultural opportunities and English background are related to success in learning 
to read (1, pp. 7 & 8). These project directors also concluded that "a more 
diagnostic approach to both readiness for reading and the teachihg of reading is 
needed." 

This research in no way diminishes the value of the materials and methods 
the schools, are now using. It does indicate that more work is needed to do three 
things: to continue to improve existing materials and methods; to explore and 
expand newer materials and methods that showed up favorabl) in the reading 
studies; and to search ever more earnestly .for even better materials and 
methods that can be used to meet the many and varied needs of individual 
children in our schools. 

Contributions from Allied Fields '.o . 

. Evidence that children's needs cannot be met by strict adherence to any 
single prescribed method and battery of materials comes from a number of 
fields that are increasingly recognized as allies of education. In a detailed article 
in the most recent yearbook on reading, InnQvation and Change in Reading 
Instruction*, Spache gives attention to, a long list of studies in sociology, social 
psychology, child development, linguistics, psycholinguistics, language develop- 
nieht, educational . psychology, optometry and opthalmology and clinical psy- 
chology, all -of which Tiavei some bearing on reading (11). The field of 
neurology could well have been added, since a number of neurologists have for 
some time been concerned with problems of reaiiihg disability. * 

This mass of new material related to- reading should not be overpowering to 
classroom teachers |f they will remember their own special assets. American • 
elementary schpol teachers of children as a group are more highly educated 
than almost any other teachers in the world. Four or five years beyond high 
'school as preparation for primary school teaching is unheard of in many 

♦NatiorialSocictyfor thc Studyof Education, 1968. . 



countries. Our teachers have studied chUd dc^'dopsnent, the psychology of 
learning, chUdren's literature, the language arts and methods of teaching 
-reading. They have not always had adequate help to undeatand the application 
of what tbev have hamed to the needs of children and the educative process, 
but many of Aem have made their own skillful applications. Teachers as well as 
principals, supervisors and ciuficuluni directors, need to read widely in the 
journals that provide special help in keeping up to date in this field in' order to 
apply the best of .what is known in meeting the needs of the children for whom 
they are responsible. . 

Ttlut, Then, Can Be Said of Method 

Since the child's language b an important pan of the teacher's working 
material, two values can be had simullancpusly if the teacher wDl encourage 
each child to talk freely and utilize the r^^rcsis that come to ligbt'and some of 
the talk as the first material for reading. V language, approach to reading can be 
the first step toward any method or material the teacher wants to use or is 
required to use later on. Children enjoy drawing and painting pictures. O ften * 
they can be encouraged to tell about them. If a child says,.^i»4»:nfix dad. He 
. is washing the car/* the teacher writes the legend under the child V^cturc. If 
the child says^ ^Here my dog. He bes my friend. He go he house," the tether 
writes that, too. -At this stage it is important for the child to leain. that readmg 
material starts in the head of someone who puts it into woVds which are then 
represented by black marks on a page or white marks on a chalkboard. This 
material read back says just what its creator wanted it to say. Teachers in 
England tend to start this way in many schools. On^ of Her Majesty's 
supervisors cautioned teachers, /*No child should be given a printed book until^ 
he has made at least one little book of his own and a late developer should^ 
probably make five or six little books of his own before being given a printed 
book." ; , 

A language approach to reading is the kind used by the preschool child who P 
learns to read at home through his own curiosity and interest. Its values lie in - 
the fact that it takes the child where he is and helps him link the known to the 
unknown in language. 

Starting with the child's own language enables the teacher to introduce ^ 
reading, writing, spelling and composition in such manner that even young 
children can see their vaduc and interrelatcdness. In these days of prcssxire to 
teach niore in every subject, any opportunity that a teacher can find to teach 
more than one thing at a time is pure gold. Some of the available research on 
both i/t/a and a language approach to reading indicates xhzi the interest.^d 
skill children develop in writing constitute a valuable bonus for the reajnng 
program. The study of reading arid writing in UNESCO countries reported by 
William S. Gray yi 19S6 made it clear that teaching reading and writing in 
;^4ose relationship Is the usual pattern in the countries of the world (7). We 
albiie tend to separate out the program for teaching reading, pcriiaf^: to 
detriment. At least it seems clear that combining theni is helpful fo many, 
children who show evidence of dyslexia and other reading disability problems. 

As a teacher studies her own group of children ^^and their responses and 
needs, she should feel free to utilize any aspect of nielhod or any combination 
of methods that seem to bring results^ It is intercsUng Jo note a contrast m 
teacher response which visitors to English schools bcCtmie awart of. If on« asks 



an Aiaencsn teacher >!vbst nsetfcod ihs uses io leach readinS: « vcry^likely 
to respond by naming a scries of reading textbooks or individualized reading, a 
lujguislic approach, or some other recognized method. A primary teacher in 
Engjand is more apt to say, **I use whatever seam to work with a child.'' It has 
become customary in many of our schools to teach a system', a method. To 
reiterate the theme of this article, attention centered on children^ not on a 
teaching process may achieve better results. 

feccause of the task' that society aswgns to, teachers and schools, methods of 
leaching must forever be means to an end. Both research and good judgnScnt 
mdicatc that there is nothing sacred about any mcihod nor is any method a 
panacea- A teacher's loyaJly, therefore* cannot be to the Integrity of a method' 
or set of materials. Her loyalty must be to eadi child -in her class and her. effort 
must be bcnt in every possible way to the meeting of his needs as he learns to 
read. The end to be sought is alwa>*s that ofhappy, confident children, not only 
learning to read but learning , to love reading and to understand >whai it 
coQtributei^ to good living* 
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